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“Promote,  then,  as  an  object  of  primary  importance,  institutions  for  the  general  dillusion  of  knowledge.” _ Washinotoic. 
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The  Culture  and  Discipline  of  the  Mind,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  young. 

Concluded, 

III.  But  I  must  leave  this  deeply  important 
subject,  and  hasten  to  offer  a  very  few  remarks 
on  the  third  of  the  topics  to  which  I  have  alluded: 
the  influence  of  a  regulated  mind  on  the  moral 
emotions  of  the  heart.  In  these  consists  the  high¬ 
est  state  of  man,  his  soundness  as  a  moral  being ; 
and  there  flow  from  them,  by  direct  and  natural 
sequence,  all  those  affections  and  motives  of  ac¬ 
tion  which  guide  his  conduct  to  his  fellow-men ; 
and  those  nobler  emotions  still  which  raise  the 
feeble  and  finite  being  to  Him  the  infinite  and 
eternal.  In  the  culture  of  these  are  involved  not 
only  the  chief  dignity  of  our  nature,  and  our  pros¬ 
pects  as  moral  and  responsible  beings,  but  also, 
in  an  equal  degree,  our  present  sound  and  solid 
happiness.  They  constitute  that  true  wisdom,  of 
which  we  are  entitled  to  say,  on  the  best  of  all 
authority,  “  her  ways  are  waj  s  of  pleasantness, 
and  all  her  paths  are  peace.” 

Here  we  are  reminded  of  that  remarkable  prin¬ 
ciple  which  pervades  the  wholte  economy  of  the 
mind  ;  the  intimate  relation  which  exists  between 
the  moral  emotions,  and  intellectual  processes 
over  which  we  have  a  direct  and  absolute  control. 
As  moral  and  responsible  beings,  the  power  by 
which  we  are  acted  upon  is  truth.  But  all  truth 
must  first  be  presented  to  the  understanding,  and 
being,  by  an  appropriate  process  of  examination, 
received  into  the  mind,  it  is  then,  by  a  voluntary 
exercise  of  attention  and  reflection,  to  be  applied 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  its  proper  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  moral  emotions  of  the  heart.  It  is 


thus  that  a  beautiful  harmony  and  consistency 
pervade  the  whole  economy  of  the  mind,  eminent¬ 
ly  worthy  of  Him  who  made  it ;  and  it  is  thus 
that  a  solemn  responsibility  attaches  to  ourselves, 
in  regard  to  those  emotions  of  the  heart  over 
which  we  have  not  a  direct  control.  It  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  principle  to  which  I  have  already 
referred,  respecting  the  vesponsibility  of  man  for 
his  belief.  He  cannot  believe  as  he  wills,  by  any 
direct  effort  of  his  mind  ;  yet  a  deep  responsibili¬ 
ty  attaches  to  him  in  the  formation  of  his  opin¬ 
ions  :  And  he  cannot  call  forth  at  his4)idding  the 
moral  emotions  of  the  heart;  but  the  deepestguilt 
may  be  involved  in  the  absence  of  them  ;  because, 
by  an  established  economy  of  his  mind,  they  arise 
out  of  processes  of  the  understanding,  over  which 
he  has  an  absolute  power,  applied  to  truths  which 
under  a  higher  influence,  are  calculated  to  exert  a 
direct  control  over  the  moral  emotions  of  the 
heart.  This  part  of  the  mental  constitution  is 
worthy  of  the  deepest  attention  of  every  one,  who 
appreciates  that  most  essential  of  all  pursuits,  the 
culture  of  the  moral  feelings.  It  is  by  means  of 
it  that  truth,  which  is  received  by  a  process  of  the 
understanding,  is  made  to  exert  its  power  in  con¬ 
trolling  the  tempests  of  the  heart :  It  is  by  means 
of  it  that  we  can  invite  and  cherish  mental  images 
and  trains  of  thought,  which  tend  directly  to  the 
highest  purposes  of  our  moral  culture ;  and  can 
hanish  those  which  have  an  opposite  tendency,  as 
enemies  which  would  poison  the  springs  of  moral 
health,  and  peril  the  safety  of  the  moral  being. 

And  what  are  the  truths  which,  under  n  su¬ 
preme  influence,  our  intellectual  nature  is  thus  to 
use  as  the  engines  of  a  power  to  control  and  re¬ 
gulate  the  emotions  of  the  heart.  They  are  those 
which  refer  to  the  altribuies  of  God,  and  our  re¬ 
lation  to  him  as  the  creatures  of  his  hand,  moral, 
responsible,  and  immortal.  They  rest  upon  evi¬ 
dence  so  extensive  and  so  varied,  that  its  authori¬ 
ty  will  be  best  appreciated  by  those  who  have  made 
the  greatest  attainments  in  the  laws  of  rigidinquiry. 
This  evidence  is  above  us  and  within  us  and  around 
us.  Every  step  that  we  take,  amid  the  wonders  i 
of  creation  without,  leads  us  to  new  discoveries 
of  the  power,  and  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  Him 
who  called  them  into  being  by  his  word,  and 
maintains  them  a’.l  in  undeviating  harmony. — 
When  we  turn  our  attention  within,  we  read  in 
the  moral  impressions  of  our  own  minds,  or,  in  I 
other  words,  in  the  light  of  conscience,  his  attri¬ 
butes  of  holiness,  and  justice,  and  truth.  And, 
meeting  with  difficulties  in  the  book  of  natural 
religion,  we  have  only  to  turn  to  the  page  of  rev¬ 
elation,  where  all  these  difficulties  are  removed, 
and  the  divine  character  is  displayed  with  a  har¬ 
mony  and  consistency  which  carry  conviction  to 
every  candid  mind.  We  have  there  disclosed  the 
wondrous  provision  which  has  been  made  by  in¬ 
finite  wisdom,  and  infinite  mercy,  for  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  man  from  his  state  of  moral  ruin,  and  a 
power  adapted  to  his  moral  weakness,  and  a  light 
to  shine  upon  his  moral  darkness,  and  a  code  of 


ethics  more  high,  more  pure,  and  more  extensive 
far,  than  ever  was  contemplated  by  the  wisest  of 
men.  The  whole  is  supported  by  a  weight  of  evi¬ 
dence  which  fixes  itself  upon  the  mind  with  irre- 
sistable  power,  and,  with  a  tone  of  authority,  it 
calls  our  attention  to  all  the  responsibilities  of 
life,  and  all  the  realities  of  a  life  which  is  to  come. 

Such  are  the  truths,  which,  as  moral  causes, 
are  calculated  to  act  upon  the  mind,  and  thus  to 
control  and  regulate  our  emotions,  and  our  whole 
character,  as  moral  and  responsible  beings  ;  and 
it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  we  attend  to 
the  philosophy  of  that  process  by  which  they 
may  be  made  to  answer  this  great  purpose,  and 
without  which  it  may  be  entirely  lost  to  us,  with 
all  its  important  results.  This  is  an  exercise  of 
attention  and  reflection,  over  which  every  man 
feels  that  he  has  a  voluntary  control.  The  truths 
are  endowed  with  certain  tendencies  which  are  as 
uniform  as  the  operation  of  physical  causes  ;  but 
their  actual  efficiency  is  closely  connected  with 
this  exercise  of  the  mind  itself ;  and  it  is  thus, 
that  by  ignorance  or  inattention,  a  man  may  in¬ 
cur  the  deepest  guilt,  in  the  want  of  that  moral 
culture,  the  great  agents  of  which  are  thus  pre¬ 
sented  to  him,  and  pressed  upon  his  attention  as 
a  rational  being.  Now,  the  truths  to  which  I 
have  thus  referred  are  usually  called  objects  of 
faith,  and  you  will  often  find  a  distinction  made 
between  objects  of  reason  and  objects  of  faith,  as 
if  the  latter  were,  in  some  respect,  inferior  to  the 
former  in  their  evidence  and  stability  ;  But  this 
is  entirely  without  foundation.  The  truths  which 
are  the  objects  of  faith  are  properly  so  called,  be¬ 
cause  they  do  not  come  under  the  cognisance  of 
any  of  our  senses ;  but  they  are  as  directly  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  understanding  as  the  most  obvious 
inductions  of  physical  science ;  and  they  carry  a 
weight  of  evidence,  as  direct  and  incontrovertible, 
to  every  mind  which  is  open  to  its  power.  This 
evidence,  indeed,  is  of  a  different  character,  but 
its  strength  and  its  authority  are  the  same.  The 
truths  themselves  are  calculated  to  engage  the 
highest  powers  of  the  mind  ;  and  the  most  exalted 
understanding,  that  ever  dwelt  in  human  form, 
will  derive  from  them  a  new  feeling  of  intellectu¬ 
al  vigour  and  moral  health,  by  which  it  shall  wing 
its  way  to  those  regions  where  shine  forth  in  a 
peculiar  manner  the  divine  perfections  ;  and  shall 
there  prostrate  these  highest  power  in  devout  and 
humble  adoration  of  him,  “  who  was,  and  who  is, 
and  who  is  to  come.”  This  and  nothing  less 
than  this,  is  true  philosophy  ;  for  it  is  this  alone 
that  traces  the  phenomena  of  nature  to  their  cause: 
it  is  this  alone  that  takes  within  its  grasp  tne 
whole  range  of  truth,  and  places  fairly  and  delib¬ 
erately  against  the  mere  objects  of  sense,  those 
great  realities  which  are  the  objects  of  faith. 

Our  highest  concern  as  moral  beings,  therefore 
being  not  with  objects  of  sense,  but  with  things 
future  and  objects  unseen,  to  live,  in  a  certain  de¬ 
gree,  under  the  influence  of  these  is  essential  to  a 
sound  moral  condition.  But  this  requires  an  ef- 
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fort  of  the  mind  of  a  very  peculiar  nature.  It  re* 
quirea  that  we  cherish  the  habit  of  banishing  for 
a  time  the  power  of  sensible  objects,  and  of  rais* 
ing  the  faculty  of  conception  to  an  immediate 
contemplation,  and  realizing  impression  of  things 
and  events  which  are  the  objects  of  faith.  It  re¬ 
quires  that  we  cultivate  the  habit  of  referring 
every  act  of  our  life  ainl  every  element  of  our 
character  to  the  will  of  God,  of  treasuring  up  in 
the  mind  the  principles  and  maxims  of  his  word, 
and  of  making  them  the  subject  of  contemplation 
is  such  a  manner,  that  they  may  at  all  times 
promptly  exert  their  power,  bo*li  in  the  regulation 
of  the  conduct,  and  the  discipline  of  the  heart. 
We  have  formerly  alluded  to  the  mime  ous  inter¬ 
vals  of  dicengagement  of  mind  which  are  left  to 
us  even  in  the  busiest  life,  and  the  great  impor¬ 
tance  of  having  accessible  subjects  of  thought  to 
which  the  mind  can  then  be  directed  in  a  profit¬ 
able  manner.  It  is  in  reference  to  such  intervals; 
that  the  sacred  writer  describes  so  beautifully  the  ef¬ 
fect  produced  upon  him,  when  he  sought  refuge  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  Divine  character,  and 
the  impression  which  immediately  followed,  of  a 
sense  of  the  divine  protection:  “When  1  remem¬ 
ber  thee  upon  my  bed,  and  meditate  on  thee  in 
the  night  watches,  in  the  shadow  of  thy  wings 
will  I  rejoice.”  The  most  exalted  aspirations  of 
the  poet  can  ascend  to  nothing  more  sublime  than 
this,  at  once  pointing  to  the  highest  elevation  to 
which  the  finite  being  can  aspire  to  rise,  and  lead* 
ing  to  some  of  the  most  important  principles  both 
in  intellectual  and  moral  science. 

Let  it  then  be  your  study  in  early  life,  to  culti¬ 
vate  that  sound  condition  of  the  mind,  by  which 
its  powers  are  not  kept  in  bondage  to  the  mere 
objects  of  sense,  but  are  trained  to  the  habit  of 
bringing  down  upon  it  the  habitual  influence  of 
the  truths  which  are  the  objects  of  faith.  Amid 
the  collisions  of  active  life  on  which  you  are 
about  to  enter,  you  will  soon  find  yourselves  in 
want  of  a  safer  guide  than  can  be  furnished  by 
human  wisdom  ;  “  You  will  require  a  higher  in¬ 
centive  than  human  praise,  a  more  exalted  object 
than  human  ambition,  a  principle  more  fixed  than 
human  honour.”*  This  object  and  this  principle 
are  to  be  found  only  in  a  devout  and  habitual 
sense  of  the  homage  which  we  owe  to  Him  who 
made  us,  and  in  the  habitual  desire  to  make  his 
word  at  once  the  rule  of  our  conduct,  and  the  re- 

S dating  principle  of  every  emotion  of  the  heart. 

evote  yourselves  with  eager  enthusiasm  to  the 
high  acquirements  of  science ;  but  cultivate  also 
that  habit  of  the  mind  by  which  science  shall  con¬ 
tinually  lead  you  to  the  eternal  cause.  And, 
while  you  are  taught  to  follow  the  planet  through 
the  wondrous  regularities  of  its  movements,  when 
you  find  the  comet,  after  being  lost  for  a  century, 
returning  at  the  appointerl  period  fiom  the  soli¬ 
tudes  of  its  eccentric  orbit;  when  you  extend 
your  view  beyond  the  system  in  which  we  move, 
and  penetrate  into  that  field  in  which  ten  thou¬ 
sand  other  systems  revolve  around  ten  thousand 
other  suns  inc  easeless  harmony — Oh  rest  not  in  a 
cold  recognition  of  the  facts,  but  take  one  step 
and  say,  “  These  are  thy  wondrous  works,  thy¬ 
self  how  wondrous And  rest  not  here,  but 
take  yet  another  step,  and  recognise  this  Being  as 
the  witness  of  all  your  conduct;  as  the  witness 
even  of  the  moral  condition  of  the  heart :  Seek 
after  purity  of  ehuacter,  for  you  cannot  go  where 
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yon  are  not  followed  by  that  eye ;  aspire  after 
purity  of  heart,  for  that  eye  extendeth  even  there: 
And  feeling  your  inability  for  this  mighty  undw.- 
taking,  seek  continually  a  power  from  God,  a 
power  which  he  alone  can  give,  a  power  adapted 
to  your  utmost  want,  and  which  is  promised  to 
every  one  that  asks  it.  In  your  progress  through 
life,  indeed,  you  will  not  fail  to  meet  with  those 
by  whom  this  momentous  truth  is  treated  with 
derision,  as  the  vision  of  fanaticism,  unworthy  of 
a  philosophical  mind.  But  never  allow  your¬ 
selves  to  be  imposed  upon  by  names ;  and  never 
suppose  there  can  be  any  thing  iinphilosophical 
in  the  belief,  that  an  influence  should  be  exerted 
on  the  mind  by  him  wito  framed  the  wondrous 
fabric :  And  be  assured  you  follow  the  dictates  of 
the  most  exalted  philosophy,  when  you  commit 
yourselves  to  him  as  the  guide  of  your  youth  ; 
when  you  resign  yourselves  to  that  guidance,  and 
ask  that  powerful  aid,  both  for  your  conduct 
through  this  life,  and  your  preparation  for  the 
life  which  is  to  come. 


From  the  Common  School  Assistant. 

A  WARNING. 

Let  every  good  citizen  remember  that  a  dema¬ 
gogue  would  like  to  have  the  people  half  educa¬ 
ted,  enough  to  read  what  he  says,  but  not  enough 
to  know  whether  it  be  true  or  not. 

If  our  schools  barely  teach  the  children  to 
read,  leaving  their  minds  unfurnished  with  truths, 
and  unable  to  think,  they  do  but  invite  and  make 
successful  the  eflbrts  of  the  demagogue. 

Millions  of  money  are  yearly  spent  in  teaching 
the  children  how  to  read,  or  how  to  call  words 
by  name.  If  our  schools  are  not  improved  so  as 
to  give  the  children  something  more  than  this 
mere  verbal  attainment,  is  not  all  this  money  and 
time  worse  than  lost?  How  much  is  now  done 
that  children  may  learn  to  read!  !  Yet  how  few, 
from  this,  read  to  learn  !  And  before  they  ever 
can  read  to  learn,  they  must  do  something  more 
in  schools  than  merely  learn  to  read. 

Children  in  school  should  receive  a  love  of 
knowledge — they  should  learn  to  compare,  to 
discriminate,  to  reason.  They  should  daily 
make  an  active  recital  in  benevolence,  kindness, 
love  and  good  wili ;  and  their  minds  should  be 
stored  with  knowledge  of  the  ”  duties  of  man¬ 
hood.”  The  individual,  internal  man,  should  be 
developed, — invigorated— capable  on  any  occa¬ 
sion,  in  after  life,  of  seeing  and  seizing  truth,  and 
of  vanquishing  error.  Then  there  can  be  no  dem¬ 
agogues.  Our  schools,  defective  and  deficient  as 
they  are  now,  give  impostors  ample  room  and 
“  golden  opportunities 


RELATION  BETWEEN  EDUCATION  AND 
CRIME. 

The  vague  lenac  in  which  the  term  education  is  used, 
has  led  some  to  question  its  beneficial  influence  on  the 
morals  of  society.  Understanding  by  this  term,  the  mere 
teaching  of  reading  and  writing;  the  records  of  criminal 
courts,  have  been  ransacked,  to  shew  that  the  knowledge  of 
these  arts,  is  no  guarantee  for  moral  conduct,  and  the  friends 
of  Education  have  been  triumphantly  referred  to  these  as 
an  answer  to  their  arguments,  in  favor  of  popular  .education, 
drawn  from  its  beneficial  influence  on  morals. .  Had  the 
term  been  used  in  the  extended  sense  in  which  sm  contend 
that  it  ought  to  be  applied,  as  including  morsi  as Well  as  in- 
tellaetoal  training,  this  fiillacy  couU  never  have  huposed  on 
any  one.  Examples  of  failuss  on  the  part  of  the  educator. 


in  individual  cases  might  have  lieen  brought  forward,  but  the 
question  as  to  the  moral  tendency  of  education  could  never 
have  been  agitated  for  the  moral  improvement  of  those  to 
whom  it  was  imparted,  would  then  have  lieen  lecognized  as 
its  declared  object. 

The  truth  is  however,  that  intellectual  training,  even  un¬ 
der  its  most  imperfect  form,  is  never  entirely  separated  from 
moral  training.  In  acquiring  the  arie  of  reading  and  riling, 
moral  habits  are  formed,  which  exert  an  imp  rtant  infliience 
on  the  fi.ture  conduct.  Industry,  punctuality,  order,  are 
indirectly  inculcated.  The  works  thiough  which  tl.e  art  of 
reading  is  taught  are  of  a  moral  tei. deucy.  I  he  rhiinces 
therefore  ate,  that  an  individual  who  has  received  no  higher 
education  than  the  mere  ability  to  read,  will,  csteris  paribus, 
prove  a  more  virtuous  member  of  society,  than  one  w  ho  has 
not  enjoyed  this  advantage. 

In  this  view  wc  were  considerably  startled  by  a  statement 
made  some  time  ago,  that  in  the  departments  of  France,  in 
which  the  greatest  share  of  instruction  is  imparted,  ths 
number  of  criminals  was  the  greatest,  in  proportion .  to  ths 
population.  We  have  pleasure  in  republishing  from  ths 
Transactions  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London,  a  correc¬ 
tion  of  this  statement,  by  Mr.  Porter,  of  London,  a  member 
of  that  society. 

“  It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  the  membera 
of  this  Society,  that  a  paper  was  read  at  its  last 
ordinary  meeting,  in  which  notice  was  inciden¬ 
tally  taken  of  this  subject,  and  wherein  the  opin¬ 
ion  was  adopted,  that  instruction  does  not  tend  to 
diminish  the  number  of  criminal  offenders,  but 
the  contrary.  This  opinion,  so  startling  to  the 
sanguine  promoters  of  general  education  among 
the  people,  has  before  been  brought  forward  in  a 
work  of  considerable  merit — the  ‘  Essay  on  the 
Moral  Statistics  of  France,’  by  Monsieur  Giierry, 
who  has  supported  his  assertions  by  an  appeal  to 
figures  given  on  the  authority  of  the  Minister  of 
Justice  in  France.  It  is  not  intended  to  question 
the  truth  of  those  figures  in  the  slightest  particu¬ 
lar,  nor  to  express  any  doubt  as  to  the  cor  ect- 
ness  of  the  statements.  There  can,  indeed,  be 
no  dispute  concerning  the  fact,  that  in  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  France,  in  which  the  greatest  share  of 
instruction  is  imparted  to  the  young,  there  the 
number  of  criminals  was  the  greatest  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  population  at  the  precise  period  to 
which  the  figures  adopted  by  Monsieur  Guerry 
relate:  bu^it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that,  in  the 
examination  of  a  fact  so  important  to  the  moral 
progress  of  our  race,  the  gentleman  should  have 
contented  himself  with  the  returns  of  a  single 
year,  when  records  of  the  same  description,  and 
applying  to  a  longer  period  of  time,  were  equally 
open  to  him. 

It  would  have  been  a  laborious  and  useless  task 
to  have  gone  into  the  examination  of  Monsieur 
Guerry’s  position  with  respect  to  each  of  the  86 
departments  into  which  France  is  divided.  Eve¬ 
ry  practical  purpose  will  be  equally  well  answer¬ 
ed  by  confining  that  examination  to  a  limited 
number  ol  departments,  occupying  opposite  ends 
in  the  scale  of  instruction.  It  so  happens  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  four  most  instructed  and  of 
the  four  least  instructed  departments  in  France  are 
nearly  the  same  in  point  of  numbers,  the  differ¬ 
ence  being  only  8,174  in  a  population  of  mors 
than  1,100,000,  or  about  seven  in  1,000. 

The  degree  in  which  instruction  is  imparted  in 
the  different  departments  is  ascertained  by  tbs 
examination  as  to  their  intellectual  condition  of 
the  men  draws  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  army,  and 
who,  as  tliey  are  taken  indiscriminately  from  all 
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ranks,  may  be  supposed  to  exhibit  very  fairly  the 
degree  in  which  instruction  is  imparted  through¬ 
out  the  departments. 

According  to  this  test,  it  appears  that  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  people  who  can  read  and  write  in 
the  four  most  instructed  departments  is  nearly 
three-fourths  ;  while  in  the  four  least  instructed  it 
is  little  more  than  one-eighth :  the  exact  propor¬ 
tions  are — 


Most  instructed — 1  Meuse 

74  in  100 

“  2  Doiibs 

73  “ 

“  3  Jura 

73  “ 

“  4  Haute  Marne 

72  “ 

Least  instructed — 83  Cher 

13  “ 

“  84  Haute  Vienne  13  “ 

“  85  Allier 

13  “ 

“  86  Correze 

12  “ 

The  proportion  of  the  whole  of 

France  being 

38  in  100. 

It  so  happened  that  in  the  year 

1831,  which 

was  taken  by  Monsieur  Gnerry  for  examination, 
there  were  charged  with  offences  in  the  four  most 
instructed  departments  232  persons,  and  in  the 
four  least  instructed  only  187  persons.  But  if 
we  include  in  our  examination  the  five  years  for 
which  the  returns  are  given,  we  shall  find  a 
wholly  different  result;  and,  indeed,  it  woll  be 
seen  that  1831  is  the  only  year  in  which  the  ex¬ 
cess  of  criminals  is  not  arranged  on  the  side  of 
the  least  instructed  departments. 
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The  annual  average  number  of  criminals  in  the 
five  years  is  nearly  ten  per  cent,  greater  in  the 
least  instructed  than  it  is  in  the  most  instructed 
departments;  but  the  superiority  of  the  latter  will 
be  more  striking,  if  we  observe  the  numbers 
charged  with  offences  against  the  person,  and 
those  charged  with  depredations  against  property. 
The  first,  being  the  more  particular  sign  of  bar¬ 
barism,  we  mightexpect  to  find  the  greater  number 
of  offenders  amongst  the  most  ignorant,  and  accord- 
wgly  the  average  actual  number  is,  in  the  four  dark¬ 
est  Apartments  66,  while  in  the  most  enlighten¬ 


ed  it  is  only  45,  or  in  the  proportion  of  about  2 
to  3.  Crimes  against  property  may  be  consider- 
ei|.,|ts  among  the  consequences  of  civilization, 
since  it  is  evident  that  the  temptation  to  commit 
them  must  be  greatest  where  the  artificial  wants  | 
of  man  are  the  most  numerous  and  urgent,  and  i 
where  the  accumulation  of  the  means  for  their 
gratification  is  most  considerable.  It  is  therefore, 
not  surprising  to  find  that  this  class  of  criminals  ! 
is  greatest  where  instruction,  and  iis  necessary  | 
consequent,  civilization,  are  most  expanded.  This 
is  the  case  as  shown  by  the  tables  under  exami¬ 
nation,  but  in  a  much  smaller  degree  than  might 
be  expected  ;  the  annual  average  excess  of  offen¬ 
ders  against  properly  in  the  four  most  instructed 
departments  being  only  4  in  132,  or  about  3  per 
cent. 

If  the  object  were  simply  to  show  that,  by  ta¬ 
king  the  particular  year  which  he  has  adopted. 
Monsieur  Guerry  has  fallen  upon  an  erroneous 
conclusion,  and  that  instruction,  in  even  the  un¬ 
satisfactory  degree  wherein  it  is  now  imparted  to 
the  mass,  is  not  justly  chargeable  with  the  bad 
effect  which  he  has  attributed  to  it,  what  has  al¬ 
ready  been  said  would  perhaps  be  sufficient.  But 
the  subject  is  one  of  such  vital  importance  to  the 
well-being  and  moral  progress  of  society  that  it 
would  be  wrong  to  pass  by  an  o|)portunity  for 
subjecting  it  to  a  further  examination.  For  this 
purpose  it  has  been  thought  preferable  to  anal¬ 
yse  the  returns  of  the  most  unfavorable  year  of 
the  series.  If,  by  this  means,  it  should  be  made 
apparent  that  the  result  is,  in  reality,  favorable  to 
the  influence  of  instruction,  the  advocates  lor  im¬ 
parting  knowledge  to  the  people  will  have  made 
out  a  case  not  only  justifying  their  course,  but 
affording  the  best  hopes  for  the  future,  when 
their  efforts  shall  be  no  longer  limited  to  the  im¬ 
parting  of  the  mere  elements  of  knowledge — the 
scaffolding,  as  it  were,  for  erecting  a  moral  struc¬ 
ture  within  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  poor— 
but  when  the  most  numerous  class  shall  be  taught 
to  make  a  proper  use  of  knowledge,  by  having 
impressed  upon  them  a  right  understanding  of  all 
their  relative  and  social  duties. 

It  has  been  shown,  that  in  the  year  1831  the 
number  of  criminals  in  the  four  most  instructed 
departments  was  232,  while  in  the  least  instruct¬ 
ed  the  number  was  only  187,  making  a  difference 
in  favour  of  the  latter  of  24  per  cent. ;  a  fact 
which  seems  to  bear  out  the  unfavorable  conclu¬ 
sions  of  Monsieur  Guerry.  It  will  at  once  be 
seen,  however  that  such  conclusion,  to  be  justly 
founded,  must  proceed  upon  the  additional  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  the  offenders  being  found  among  the 
instructed  classes.  Let  us  examine  how  far  this 
is  in  agreement  with  the  facts  as  disclosed  in  the 
French  official  tables. 

If  we  separate  the  criminals  of  the  eight  depart¬ 
ments  under  examination,  we  shall  find  that,  in 
year  1831,  they  were  divided  as  follows: — 


Four  Most 

Four  least 

instructed 

instructed 

departments. 

departments. 

First  class.— Those  wholly  un- 

instriicte<l 

101 

158 

Second  class. — Those  who  read 

and  write  imperfectly. 

103 

12 

Third  class. — Those  who  read 

and  write  well. 

24 

13 

Fourth  class. — Those  still  fur- 

ther  educated. 

4 

4 

— 

Total. 

232 

187 

06 


We  have  seen  that  in  the  more  enlightened  de¬ 
partments  the  proportion  of  persons  who  can  read 
and  write  is  73  in  100,  while  in  the  least  instruct 
ed  it  is  no  more  than  13  in  100.  The  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  first  being  1,142,454,  it  follows  that 
only  308,463  persons  are  wholly  uninstructed; 
and  the  number  of  offenders  in  this  class  being 
101,  It  further  follows  that  one  person  in  3,054 
amoag  them  has  been  brought  before  the  tribu¬ 
nals  ;  whereas,  among  the  three  instructed  class¬ 
es  the  offenders  are  131  among  833,991,  instruct¬ 
ed  persons,  or  only  one  in  6,368. 

In  the  least  instructed  departments  a  similar 
examination  gives  us  the  following  result: — The 
population  being  1,134,280,  of  whom  only  thir¬ 
teen  in  one  hundred  are  instructed,  there  will  be 
986,824  wholly  ignorant,  and  147,456  who  can 
read  or  write.  The  number  of  wholly  ignorant 
offenders  being  158,  gives  in  that  class  only  one 
offender  in  6,245  persons ;  whereas  the  instructed 
classes  amounting  in  number  to  147,456,  include 
29  offenders,  or  one  in  every  5084  individuals. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  these  results. 
In  situations  where  education  is  pretty  generally 
imparted  the  wholly  ignorant  will  find  themselves 
at  a  disadvantage,  through  the  greater  proportion 
of  employments  being  occupied  by  those  who  are 
instructed.  The  ignorant  man  is  iherefo'e  more  im¬ 
pelled  to  lawless  courses  than  in  other  sitiiations, 
where  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  being  equally 
uniiistructed,  all  have  a  nearly  equal  chance  of 
obtaining  honest  employments.” 

AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL. 

A  highly  respected  correspondent,  who  makes 
farming  his  pleasure  and  sole  business,  and  who, 
by  his  example,  is  enlightening  and  benefitting 
those  around  him,— expresses  his  disappointment 
and  mortification,  at  the  failure  of  our  legislature 
to  adopt  an  enlightened  and  liberal  policy  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  improvement  of  our  agriculture.  In  a 
letter  to  us,  he  says — 

“  I  presume  we  went  into  the  field  too  soon  for 
the  harvest.  The  time  is  not  yet  come — the  Cul¬ 
tivator  has  not  done  its  perfect  work  ;  but  I  feel 
assured  it  will  do  it  in  time ;  and  until  then,  it 
will  be  to  little  purpose  to  force  on  the  the  people 
a  benefit  they  do  not  appreciate  or  wish. 

‘‘  Any  thing  within  the  compass  of  individual 
enterprise  ami  philanthrophy,  may  still  succeed, 
and  be  carried  through,  to  the  benefits  of  the  few 
who  have  learned  the  value  of  information  and  ac- 
quirements.and  alreadysuspect  that  there  is  science 
in  agriculture.  I  look  to  the  establishment 
of  agricultural  schools  as  belonging  to  an  earlier 
state  of  things  than  agricultural  exhibitions. — To 
him  who  has  made  no  advance,  an  agricultural  ex¬ 
hibition,  nine  times  in  ten,  is  a.  source  of  mortifica¬ 
tion,  and  a  wounding  of  self-love;  butaschool  will 
awaken  the  spirit  of  improvement;  and  a  few 
young  men  going  forth  from  such  an  establishment, 
will  be  like  a  little  leaven  in  the  inert  mass.  I  hope 
its  consideration  may  be  early  resumed.  At  this 
moment,  how  many  young  men  of  education, 
could  they  enter  such  a  school,  if  only  for  a  year 
nr  two,  would  put  their  hands  to  the  plough,  as 
the  auspicious  means  of  providing  a  moderate 
living  for  the  future.” — Cultivator, 

Maine  fVesleyan  Seminary. — We  hare  re¬ 
ceived  a  catalogue  of  this  Institution,  by  which 
we  see  it  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Thereare 
181  males  and  55  females  attending  there  now.— ■ 
Maine  Farmer, 
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EASTON, 

PA.,  DECEMBER  3,  1838. 

FiTBt  Annual  Report  of  the  Masaachusetts 

Board  of  Education,  together  with  the  First 

Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board, 
Feb.  lat,  1838. 

In  illuatrating  the  third,  of  the  topics  described  in  his  Re¬ 
port,  the  Secretary  remarks,  that  the  prosperity  of  the  com¬ 
mon  schools  is  endangered  by  two  causes  directly  opposite. 
On  the  one  hand,  there  is,  even  in  New  England,  a  numer¬ 
ous  and  increasing  class  who  are  losing  sight  of  the  necessity 
of  securing  ample  opportunities  for  the  education  of  their  chil¬ 
dren,  and  whose  apathy  indisposes  them  to  support,  if  it 
does  not  lead  them  actually  to  oppose  all  measures  for  the 
improvement  of  the  schools.  On  the  other,  there  is  a  class 
more  influential,  if  less  numerous,  who  afiix  so  high  a  value 
to  education,  and  understand  so  well  the  necessity  of  a 
skillful  preparation  of  means  for  its  bestowment,  that  they 
turn  away  from  the  common  schools  in  their  depressed  state, 
and  instead  of  laboring  for  their  improvement,  seek  else¬ 
where,  the  means  of  a  thorough  education. 

The  same  causes  are  operating  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  this  Commonwealth.  The  apathy  felt  on  the  subject  of 
education  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  is  indeed  the 
great  obstacle  to  be  overcome  by  the  friends  of  the  common 
school  system.  Towards  the  removal  of  this,  their  efforts 
ought  specially  to  be  directed.  The  danger  arising  from  the 
opposite  extreme  is  not  however  to  be  despised.  There  are, 
we  have  reason  to  know,  many  among  ourselves,  who  at 
the  establishment  of  the  common  school  system,  sent  their 
children  to  the  public  schools  in  the  hope  that  measures 
would  be  adopted  for  placing  them  on  a  right  footing,  but 
who  disappointed  in  their  expectations,  are  withdrawing 
them  and  establishing  private  schools. 

The  origin  and  progress  of  this  evil  and  its  effects  on  the  , 
common  schools,  are  well  described  in  the  following  para¬ 
graph. 

“  Some  few  persons  in  a  village  or  town,  find¬ 
ing  the  advantages  of  the  common  school  inade¬ 
quate  to  their  wants,  unite  to  establish  a  private 
one.  They  transfer  their  children  from  the  form¬ 
er  to  the  latter.  The  heart  goes  with  the  treasure. 
The  common  school  ceases  to  be  visited  by  those 
whose  children  are  in  the  private.  Such  parents 
decline  serving  as  committee  men.  They  have 
now  no  personal  motive  to  vote  for  or  advocate 
any  increase  of  the  town’s  annual  appropriation 
for  schools ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  temptation  to 
discourage  such  increase  in  indirect  ways,  or  even 
to  vote  directly  against  it.  If,  by  this  means, 
seme  of  the  best  scholars  happen  to  be  taken  from 
the  common  school,  the  standard  of  that  school  is 
lowered.  The  lower  classes  in  a  school  have  no 
abstract  standard  of  excellenee,  and  seldom  aim  at 
higher  attainments  than  such  as  they  daily  wit¬ 
ness.  All  children,  like  all  men,  rise  easily  to 
the  common  level.  There  the  mass  stop ;  strong 
minds  only  ascend  higher.  But  raise  the  stand¬ 
ard,  and,  by  a  spontaneous  movement,  the  mass 
will  rise  again  and  reach  it.  Hence  the  removal 
of  the  most  forward  scholars  from  a  school  is  not 
a  small  misfortune.  Again  ;  the  teacher  of  the 
common  school  rarely  visits  or  associates  except 
where  the  scholars  of  his  own  school  are  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  acquaintance,  and  the  bond  of  attach¬ 
ment  All  this  inevit^ly  depresses  and  degrades 
the  common  schooL  In  this  depressed  and  de¬ 
graded  state,  another  portion  of  the  parents  find 


it,  in  fitness  and  adequacy,  inferior  to  their  wants ; 
and,  as  there  is  now  a  private  school  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  the  strength  of  the  inducement,  and  the 
facility  of  the  transfer,  overbalance  the  objection 
of  increased  expense,  and  the  doors  of  the  com¬ 
mon  school  close,  at  once,  upon  their  children, 
and  upon  their  interest  in  its  welfare.  Thus 
another  blow  is  dealt;  then  others  escape;  action 
and  reaction  alternate,  until  the  common  school  is 
left  to  the  management  of  those,  who  have  not 
the  desire  or  the  power  either  to  improve  it  or  to 
command  a  better.” 

The  process  so  accurately  descril)ed  in  the  above  para¬ 
graph,  is  attended  with  very  serious  evils.  The  depression 
of  the  district  school  and  the  consequent  shutting  out  of  the 
children  of  the  less  wealthy  from  the  means  of  adequate  in¬ 
struction,  are  its  direct  results.  In  the  language  of  the  Re¬ 
port,  “  The  education  fund  is  divided  into  two  parts,  and 
neither  half  does  a  quarter  of  the  good  which  would  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  two  united.  One  party  pays  an  adequate 
price,  but  has  a  poor  school,  the  other  has  a  good  school  but 
at  more  than  fourfold  cost.  Were  their  funds  and  their  in¬ 
terest  combined,  the  poorer  school  might  be  as  good  as  the 
best,  and  the  dearest  almost  as  low  as  the  cheapest.” 

Indirectly  however  the  influence  of  this  system  is  still  more 
injurious.  The  children  of  the  wealthier  and  the  poorer 
classes  are  separated,  at  the  period  when  it  is  most  impor¬ 
tant  that  they  should  mingle  freely  together;  when  the  heart  is 
most  susceptable  of  friendship,  and  the  prejudices  arising 
from  outward  distinctions,  exert  least  power.  The  seeds  of 
jealousy  are  sown  when  under  different  circumstances  the 
kindliest  feelings  might  have  been  implanted  in  the  bosom- 
And  the  youth  of  the  republic,  on  whose  union  the  future 
prosperity  of  the  state  must  depend,  are  divided  into  parties 
even  before  the  alienating  competitions  of  public  life  have 
begun  to  operate.  Who  that  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  former  republics,  with  the  miseries  entailed  on 
Greece  by  the  continual  struggle  between  the  partizans  of 
•ligarchy  and  democracy  ;  with  the  feuds  between  the  Pa¬ 
tricians  and  Plebeians  of  Rome,  which  for  so  many  years 
convulsed  the  state,  and  finally  terminated  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  despotism,  can  contemplate  unmoved  the  progress  of 
a  system  whose  anti-sociad  and  anti-republican  tendencies 
are  so  manifest  1 

In  replying  to  an  objection,  urged  by  the  patrons  of  the 
private  school,  that  the  habits  of  some  of  the  children  in  the 
schools  are  such  as  to  render  a  removal  of  their  own  chil¬ 
dren,  from  their  influence,  a  necessary  precaution,  the  sec¬ 
retary  forcibly  remarks  : 

“  But  would  such  objectors  bestow  that  guar¬ 
dian  care,  that  parental  watchfulness  upon  the 
common  schools,  which  an  institution,  so  wide 
and  deep-reaching  in  its  influences,  demands  of 
all  intelligent  men,  might  not  these  repellent  caus¬ 
es  be  mainly  abolished?  Reforms  ought  to  be 
originated  and  carried  forward  by  the  intelligent 
portion  of  society  ;  by  those  who  can  see  most 
links  in  the  chain  of  causes  and  effects ;  and  that 
intelligence  is  false  to  its  high  trusts,  which  stands 
aloof  from  the  labor  of  enlightening  the  ignorant 
and  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  unfortunate. 
And  what  a  vision  must  rise  before  the  minds  of 
all  men,  endued  with  the  least  glimmer  of  fore¬ 
sight,  in  the  reflection,  that,  after  a  few  swift 
years,  those  children,  whose  welfare  they  now 
discard,  and  whose  associations  they  deprecate, 
will  constitute  more  than  Jive  sixths  of  the  whole 
body  of  that  community,  of  which  their  own  chil¬ 
dren  will  be  only  a  feeble  minority,  vulnerable  at 
every  point,  and  utterly  incapable  of  finding  a 
hiding-place  for  any  earthly  treasure,  where  the 


witness,  the  juror  and  the  voter  cannot  reach  and 
annihilate  it  1” 

The  last  topic  treated  in  the  Report,  is  the  competency  of 
teachers.  “Whenever,  he  remarks,  the  discharge  of  my 
duties  has  led  me  through  the  State,  with  whatever  intelli¬ 
gent  men  I  have  conversed,  the  conviction  has  been  express¬ 
ed  with  entire  unanimity,  that  there  is  an  extensive  want  of 
competent  teachers  for  the  common  schools.” 

This  he  ascribes  very  justly  to  the  inadequate  remunera¬ 
tion  which  teachers  have  hitherto  received ;  the  average  wa¬ 
ges  per  month  paid  to  male  teachers  throughout  the  State 
inclusive  of  board,  being  25  dollars  44  cents,  and  to  female 
teachers,  1 1  dollars  3S  cents.  Compare  with  this  the  state¬ 
ment  of  our  own  superintendent.  “The  want  of  more  and 
better  teachers  is  by  far  the  greatest  difiiculty  of  the  system. 
Without  them  it  cannot  long  retain  the  degree  of  public  fa¬ 
vor  now  possessed  and  with  them  its  capacity  for  usefulness 
will  he  limited  only  by  the  usefulness  of  the  rising  genera¬ 
tion.”  The  wages  of  teachers  are  still  lower  in  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  than  in  Massachusetts,  19  dollars  being  the  average  com¬ 
pensation  to  male  teachers. 

There  is  another  point  of  similarity  between  the  two  reports. 
The  board  of  Education  in  their  remarks  on  this  topic, 
distinctly  recognize  the  necessity  of  teachers  seminaries,  and 
express  the  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
resources  of  public  or  private  liberality  will  be  applied  in 
Massachusetts  for  the  foundation  of  Institutions  in  which 
the  present  existing  defects  will  be  amply  supplied.  Re¬ 
cent  accounts  shew  that  this  hope  is  about  to  be  real, 
ized.  We  have  given  in  another  part  of  this  numlier  a  re¬ 
port  of  the  proceedings  of  a  meeting  held  at  Hanover,  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  teachers  seminary  for  Ply¬ 
mouth  county,  and  others  are  we  understand  contemplated. 

When  will  Pennsylvania  move  in  this  matter  1  By  annex¬ 
ing  a  Professorship  of  Educ  ation  and  a  model  school  to 
each  of  her  Colleges  and  granting  40,000  dollars,  not  to  be 
expended  in  brick  and  mortar  or  the  raising  up  of  rival  in¬ 
stitutions  to  her  existing  establishments,  but  in  the  mainte¬ 
nance  and  education  of  the  individuals  whose  services  she 
would  thereby  secure — Pennsylvania  might  send  forth  an¬ 
nually  from  her  colleges,  200  liberally  educated  and  the. 
roughly  trained  teachers  to  infuse  new  life  and  vigor  into 
her  common  school  system,  to  elevate  the  standard  of  teach¬ 
ing  and  create  a  demand  for  a  higher  education,  which 
would  speedily  ensure  its  supply.  This  we  say,  the  Legis¬ 
lature  might  accomplish  by  simply  establishing  400  scholar¬ 
ships  of  100  dollars  each,  to  be  enjoyed  for  two  years,  by 
such  young  men  as  will  engage  to  serve  the  State  subse¬ 
quently  for  two  years  as  common  school  teachers.  Without 
some  such  enactment  as  this,  our  own  experience  convin¬ 
ces  us  that  private  enterprize  can  accomplish  nothing.  A 
model  school  has  been  erected  in  connection  with  our  own 
Institution,  a  competent  teacher  engaged,  and  provision 
made  for  imparting  instruction  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
teaching  Through  the  public  prints  intimation  has  been 
given  of  this,  and  candidate  teachers  invited  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  facilities  thus  afforded,  and  one  single  applies- 
tion,  and  that  too  by  an  individual  who  can  afford  to  remain 
only  three  months,  is  the  only  response  which  has  been 
made  to  our  call.  This  is  precisely  what  we  had  anticipa¬ 
ted.  So  long  as  the  remuneration  of  teachers  continues  on 
its  present  footing  a  bounty  must  be  held  out  to  induce  fit 
persons  to  enter  the  service.  The  establishment  of  Teach¬ 
ers  Seminaries,  whether  as  separate  institutions  or  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Colleges,  must  prove  utterly  nugatory  without 
this  provision.  Individuals  able  to  defray  their  own  expen¬ 
ses  during  the  period  of  their  education,  may  indeed  avail 
themselves  of  the  facilities  held  out  by  those  establishments 
but  such  individuals  will  not  become  common  school  teach¬ 
ers,  The  class  from  whom  they  are  to  be  expected,  are  in- 
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digent  joung  men  of  talent  desirous  of  obtaining  a  good  edu¬ 
cation,  and  willing  to  purchase  this  by  giving  their  services 
subsequently  in  the  public  schools. 

Our  limits  prevent  us  from  entering  on  a  question  of  vital 
importance,  discussed  in  the  Report  in  connection  with  the 
qualifications  of  teachers — the  nature  of  the  moral  and  reli¬ 
gious  instruction  to  be  given  in  schools.  We  shall  have  an 
opportunity  of  adverting  to  this  at  no  distant  period. 

From  the  Common  School  Assistant. 

EDUCATION  MEETING, 

JlT  HAK0T£R,MA8S. 

Mdretsea  by  the  Honorable  John  Quincy  Adams, 
and  the  Honorable  Daniel  fVebster. 

The  Hon.  John  Q.  Adams  next  addressed  the 
audience.  He  stood  on  the  raised  platform,  and 
the  crowded  house  was  still  in  breathless  silence. 
He  said  that  he  must  apologise  for  addressing  us 
upon  a  subject  he  so  little  understood.  He  had 
come  there  as  a  pupil,  and  had  been  amply  paid 
for  coming.  He  had  learned  much,  and  felt 
grateful  for  the  addresses  he  had  heard.  When 
this  subject  was  under  discussion  by  the  nation¬ 
al  legislature,  many  years  ago,  he  was  absent  and 
busied  in  other  duties,  but  the  state  governments 
the  wisest  and  best  men  in  this  community,  had 
given  to  this  cause  their  steady  and  intelligent 
support,  and  he  rejoiced  to  concur  with  them, 
though  at  this  late  hour  in  life.  He  wished  them 
well ;  and  the  effort  recently  made  in  this  coun¬ 
try  he  hoped  would  be  crowned  with  eminent 
success  ;  for  said  he,  where  is  the  reflecting  man 
in  this  state,  in  this  country,  who  needs  to  be 
told  now  that  the  education  of  children  is  the 
most  important  of  human  duties  ?  He  had  no¬ 
ticed  the  organization  of  the  Board  of  Education  the 
reports  and  improvementin  those  reports.  He  had 
examined  the  subject  of  late,  and  he  thought  the 
movements  in  this  country  by  the  friends  of  edu¬ 
cation  had  been  deliberate  and  wise  and  Christian ; 
and  he  thought  the  plan,  contemplated  by  the  very 
important  resolution  before  the  meeting,  could  not 
but  find  favor  with  every  one  who  would  examine 
and  comprehend  it.  All  accounts  concur  in  stat¬ 
ing  a  deficiency  of  competent  teachers.  He  said 
when  he  came  to  that  meeting  he  had  objections 
to  the  plan  rising  in  his  mind  :  but  those  objec¬ 
tions  had  been  met  and  so  clearly  answered  that 
he  now  was  convinced  of  the  wisdom  and  fore¬ 
cast  of  the  project,  and  that  it  aimed  at  the  best 
interests  of  this  community.  Under  this  head 
and  alluding  to  his  views,  he  said,  the  original 
settlers  of  New  England  were  the  first  people  ou 
the  face  of  the  globe  who  undertook  to  say  that 
all  children  should  be  educated.  On  this  our  de¬ 
mocracy  has  been  founded.  Our  town  schools, 
town  meetings  here  have  been  our  strong  hold  in 
this  point ;  and  our  efforts  now  are  to  second  those 
of  our  pious  ancestors.  Some  kingdoms  of  Eu¬ 
rope  have  been  justly  praised  for  their  patronage 
of  elementary  instruction,  but  they  were  only  fol¬ 
lowing  our  early  example.  Our  old  system  has 
made  us  an  enlightened  people,  and  I  feared  that 
the  Normal  Sehool  system  was  to  subvert  the 
old  system,  take  the  power  from  the  towns  and 
put  it  into  the  state,  and  overturn  the  old  demo¬ 
cratic  principle  of  sustaining  the  schools  by  a  tax 
on  property ;  but,  I  am  happy  to  find  that  this  is  not 
its  aim  or  wish ;  but  on  the  contrary,  it  is  accordant 
to  all  the  old  maxims,  and  would  elevate  the  town 
schools  to  the  new  wants  of  a  growing  communi¬ 
ty.  He  said,  he  thought  of  other  objections,  but 
they  were  so  faint  as  to  have  faded  out  of  his 


mind.  We  see  monarchs  expending  vast  sums, 
establishing  Normal  Schools  through  their  realms 
and  sparing  no  pains  to  convey  knowledge  and 
efficiency  to  all  the  children  of  their  poorest  sub¬ 
jects.  Shall  we  be  outdone  by  Kings  ?  Shall 
monarchies  steal  a  march  on  republics  in  the  pat¬ 
ronage  of  that  education  on  which  a  republic  is 
based  ?  On  this  great  and  glorious  cause  let  us 
expend  freely,  yes,  more  freely  than  on  any  oth¬ 
er.  There  was  one  usage,  he  added,  in  the  an¬ 
cient  republic  of  Sparta,  which  now  occurred  to 
him,  and  which  filled  his  mind  with  this  pleas¬ 
ing  idea,  viz.  that  these  endeavors  of  ours  for  the 
fit  education  of  all  our  children,  would  be  the 
means  of  raising  up  a  generation  around  us  which 
would  be  superior  to  ourselves.  The  usage  allu¬ 
ded  to  was  this :  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  on  a 
certain  day  collected  together  and  marched  in 
procession  ;  dividing  themselves  into  three  com¬ 
panies  ;  the  old,  the  middle-aged  and  the  young. 
When  assembled  for  the  sports  and  exercises,  a 
dramatic  scene  was  introduced,  and  the  three  par¬ 
ties  had  each  a  speaker :  and  Plutarch  gives  the 
form  of  phraseology  used  in  the  several  addresses 
on  the  occasion.  The  old  men  speak  first :  and 
addressing  those  beneath  them  in  age,  say ; 

“We  have  been  in  days  of  old. 

Wise,  generous,  brave  and  bold.” 

Then  come  the  middle-aged,  and  casting  a  trium¬ 
phant  look  at  their  seniors’  say  to  them, 

“  That  which  in  days  of  yore  ye  were. 
We,  at  the  present  moment,  are.” 

Last  march  forth  the  children,  and  looking  brave¬ 
ly  upon  both  companies  who  had  spoken,  they 
shout  forth  thus  ; 

“Hereafter,  at  our  country’s  call. 

We  promise  to  surpass  you  all.” 

Mr.  Adams  took  his  seat  amid  the  continued  accla¬ 
mations  of  the  assembly. 

The  Hon.  Daniel  Webster  next  came  forward: 
and,  though  laboring  under  his  annual  cold,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  assembly  for  half  an  hour  in  his  usu¬ 
al  eloquence.  He  felt  the  resolution  before  the 
meeting  to  be  of  vital  importance  to  the  welfare 
of  the  community — and  said,  he  supposed  the 
meeting  was  to  devise  modes  for  raising  the  ne¬ 
cessary  funds  ;  and  he  was  anxious  to  concur 
with  others  in  aid  of  the  project.  The  ultimate 
aim  was  to  elevate  and  improve  the  primary 
schpols  ;  and  to  secure  competent  instruction  to 
every  child  which  should  be  born.  No  object  is 
greater  than  this  ;  and  the  means,  the  forms  and 
agents  are  each  and  all  important.  He  expressed 
his  obligation  to  town  schools,  and  paid  a  tribute 
to  their  worth,  considering  them  the  foundation 
of  our  social  and  political  system.  He  said  he 
would  gladly  bear  his  part  of  the  expense.  The 
town  schools  need  improvement ;  for  if  they  are 
no  better  now  than  when  he  attended  them,  they 
are  insufficient  to  the  wants  of  the  present  day. 
They  have  till  lately  been  overlooked  by  men 
who  should  have  considered  them.  He  rejoiced 
at  the  noble  efforts  here  made  oflate,  and  hoped 
they  might  be  crowned  with  entire  success.  One 
cause  of  this  neglect  complained  of  is,  that  the 
general  wealth  of  the  people  has  been  considered 
incompetent.  Our  schools  therefore  have  not  look¬ 
ed  beneath  the  superficies.  The  reading  is  mere 
parrot  reading.  Every  parent  sees  this.  Every 
thing  is  by  rote ;  words  without  ideas.  Another 
cause  is,  the  great  multiplicity  of  books.  Pa¬ 
rents  ha  /e  thought  there  must  be  learning  where 
there  were  so  many  books.  This  is  an  evil  in¬ 


stead  of  a  good.  It  has  become  the  fashion  to 
teach  everything  through  the  press.  Conversa¬ 
tion,  so  valued  in  ancient  Greece,  i»  overlooked 
and  neglected ;  whereas  it  is  the  richest  source  of 
culture.  We  teach  too  much  by  manuals  ;  too  lit¬ 
tle  by  direct  discourse  with  the  pupil’s  mind  ;  we 
have  too  much  of  words,  too  little  of  things. 
Take  any  of  the  common  departments,  how  littledo 
we  really  know  of  the  practical  detail,  say  geol¬ 
ogy.  It  is  taught  by  books.  It  should  be  taught 
by  excursions  in  the  fields.  So  of  other  things. 
We  begin  with  the  abstracts,  and  know  little  of 
the  detail  of  facts  ;  we  deal  in  generals  and  go 
not  to  particulars  ;  we  begin  with  the  representa¬ 
tives  leaving  out  the  constituents.  Teachers  should 
teach  things.  It  is  a  reproach  that  the  public 
schools  are  not  superior  to  the  private.  If,  said 
he,  I  had  as  many  sons  as  old  Priam,  I  would  send 
them  all  to  the  public  schools.  The  private 
schools  have  injured,  in  this  respect,  the  public  ; 
they  have  impoverished  them.  They  who  should 
be  in  them  are  withdrawn ;  and  like  so  many  uni¬ 
form  companies  taken  out  of  the  general  militia, 
those  left  behind  are  none  the  better.  This  plan 
of  a  Normal  School  in  Plymouth  County  is  de¬ 
signed  to  elevate  our  common  schools,  and  thus 
to  carry  out  the  noble  ideas  of  our  pilgrim  fath¬ 
ers.  There  is  growing  need  that  this  be  done. 
But  there  is  a  larger  view  yet.  Every  man  and 
every  woman,  every  brother  and  every  sister  is  a 
teacher.  Parents  are  eminently  teachers  .Every 
man  has  an  interest  in  the  community,  and  helps 
his  share  to  shape  it.  Now  if  Normal  Schools 
are  to  teach  teachers,  they  enlist  this  interest  on 
the  right  side  ;  they  make  parents,  and  all  who 
any  way  influence  childhood,  competent  to  their 
high  office.  The  good  which  these  Seminaries 
are  thus  to  spread  through  the  community  is  in¬ 
calculable.  They  will  turn  all  the  noblest  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  the  land  into  the  holy  channel  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  virtue.  Now  if  our  Plymouth  School 
succeeds  they  will  go  up  in  every  part  of  the  state 
and  who  then  can  compute  the  exalted  character 
which  they  may  finally  create  among  us  ?  In  fam¬ 
ilies  there  will  be  better  teaching,  and  the  effect 
will  be  felt  throughout  society.  This  effort  thus 
far  has  done  good.  It  has  raised  in  many  minds 
a  clear  conviction  of  the  importance  of  competent 
teachers :  and  a  clear  benefit  to  follow  this  will 
be,  to  raise  the  estimation  in  which  teachers 
should  be  held.  He  hoped  that  this  course  of 
policy  would  raise  even  beyond  what  we  expect¬ 
ed  the  standard  of  elementary  instruction.  He 
considered  the  cost  very  slight.  It  cannot  come 
into  any  expanded  mind  as  an  objection.  If  it 
be  an  experiment,  it  is  a  noble  one,  and  should  be 
tried.  He  here  went  through  with  the  items  of 
expense,  the  loan  of  the  sum,  the  trustees,  &c. 
and  saw  no  defect  in  the  scheme.  He  closed 
with  expressing  his  good  wishes  for  the  speedy 
and  permanent  elevation  of  our  town  schools  to 
the  point  demanded  by  the  advanced  popdjtion  ol 
society. 

From  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review for  January 
1S38. 

Before  we  conclude  this  notice  of  the  first  efforts 
now  in  process  for  the  improvement  of  public 
instruction  in  Northern  Italy,  we  will  give  a 
short  account  of  a  commercial  school,  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Doveri,  opened  at  Leghorn 
in  August,  1 833.  This  establishment  resembles, 
in  some  respects,  our  proprietary  schools,  the  pa¬ 
rents  of  the  bays  received  into  it  forming  a  soci- 
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etty,  hy  whom  the  professors  are  appointed  their 
■Varies  and  all  expenses  of  the  school  defrayed, 
and  the  course  of  study  arranged.  Hence  it  is 
called  the  school  of  the  padri  di  famiglia  (falh- 1 
ers  of  families) ;  and  at  the  period  of  our  visit  it 
contained  forty  boys,  who  attend  school  from  9 
K.  M.  to  4  p.  M.  daily.  The  affairs  of  the  school 
are  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  a 
committee  chosen  annually  out  of  the  whole  body 
of  parents,  consisting  of  four  inspectors  and  a  ' 
treasurer.  Each  of  the  inspectors  undertakes  in 
turn  the  particular  personal  surveillance  of  the 
establishment  for  three  consecutive  months. 

On  entering  the  school,  we  found  all  the  chil¬ 
dren,  having  just  finished  a  slight  luncheon,  en¬ 
gaged  in  their  amusements.  It  being  a  rainy  day, 
last  winter,  a  waltz  was  playing  on  a  violin  in 
one  room,  and  all  the  company  there  whirling  piily 
round.  The  rest  w»^re  in  another  room  receiving 
instructions  in  drawing;  both  these  accomplish¬ 
ments  being  here  considered  as  recreations.  The 
boys  ate  divided  into  three  classes,  and  there  be¬ 
ing  three  separate  school-rooms,  three  professors 
can  be  engaged  in  instTUction  at  the  same  time, 
the  different  classes  proc  ?eding  from  one  room  to 
another  at  the  conclusion  of  each  hour.  The 
course  of  instruction,  as  at  present,  arranged, 
comprises  the  following  subjects : — 

“  Sacred  history  and  geography,  to  all,  every 
Saturday;  natural  history,  to  all,  three  times  a 
week;  arithmetic  and  geometry,  to  the  first  class, 
three  times  a  week.  The  principles  of  morals, 
taught  through  the  medium  of  the  Italian  lan¬ 
guage,  to  the  first  and  second  classes,  three  times 
a  week ;  history  (ancient  and  modem),  taught  by 
means  of  the  French  language,  to  the  first  and 
second  classes,  three  times  a  week,  geography,  to 
the  first  and  second  classes,  by  means  of  the  En. 

f  'lish  language,  three  times  a  week ;  writing, 
rawing,  dancing,  to  all;  grammar  to  the  first 
class.” 

This  school  having  a  special  object  in  view,— 
to  afford  a  good  commercial  education, — the 
course  of  study  has  been  directed  to  the  objects 
which  are  most  important  to  those  who  are  to  en¬ 
gage  in  commerce.  These ‘appear  to  be,  the 
knowledge  of  mankind  in  relation  to  their  Maker 
and  to  one-another,  the  knowledge  of  languages, 
of  the  most  important  productions  of  nature,  and 
that  of  the  elements  of  mathematics.  The  knowl¬ 
edge  of  man’s  nature,  in  his  duties  as  a  member 
of  society,  is  communicated  (in  addition  to  direct 
religious  instruction)  by  means  of  a  judicious  se¬ 
lection  of  moral  tales — read,  discussed,  and  after¬ 
wards  reduced  to  writing.  On  the  day  on  which 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  establishment, 
the  lecture  on  morals  commenced  by  the  profes¬ 
sor  of  that  branch  reading  aloud,  to  the  whole 
class  assembled  round  his  desk,  the  essay  of  each 
boy  on  the  subject  which  had  been  treated  of  in 
the  last  lecture.  On  that  occassion  a  tale  had  been 
read  aloud  to  them  by  the  professor,  and  then  a- 
giun  by  the  class ;  after  which  they  had  been  ques¬ 
tioned  on  the  facts  related,  and  appropriate  reflec¬ 
tions  and  developments  were  suggested.  Upon 
their  return  home,  after  school,  each  boy  had  writ¬ 
ten  his  account  of  the  story  in  his  own  words, 
incorporating  with  it  the  reflections  of  the  profes¬ 
sor.  It  i^as  these  essays  which  the  professor 
was  now  reading  to  the  class,  and  upon  which  he 
remarked  or  put  questions  to  the  boys, -as  he  pro¬ 
ceeded.  This  appears  an  excellent  method  of 
teaching  composition  and  orthography,  and  an¬ 
swers  that  end  much  better  than  ihe  plw  of  forc¬ 


ing  upon  a  boy  the  irksome  task  of  stringing  to¬ 
gether  some  common-place  sentiments  on  a  trite 
subject,  under  the  name  of  a  theme. 

It  will  have  been  remarked  that  a  peculiarity 
in  this  establishment  is  the  method  of  teaching 
foreign  languages  in  a  practical  way,  by  making 
them  the  vehicle  of  instruction  in  other  suhjecu. 

While  the  exercise  above  described  was  going 
on  in  Italian,  the  second  class,  in  an  adjoining 
room,  was  occupied  with  a  lesson  in  history,  giv¬ 
en  by  a  native  of  France  in  his  own  language. 
He  first  read  over  and  corrected,  in  the  hearing 
of  all,  the  portion  of  history  which  each  boy  had 
written  in  French,  after  his  dictation,  at  the  pre¬ 
vious  lesson.  This  done,  he  proceeded  to  put 
questions  in  French  to  each  boy  in  turn,  upon 
the  last  two  lessons,  which  questions  they  were 
called  upon  to  answer  in  French  ;  and  in  so  do¬ 
ing,  gave  proof,  in  general,  of  considerable  pro¬ 
ficiency,  by  the  correctness  of  their  idiom  and 
pronunciations.  The  professor,  keeping  in  view 
the  double  object  of  his  instructions,  was  not  spar¬ 
ing  of  illustrations  and  digressions,  thus  render¬ 
ing  the  subject  more  interesting  to  his  youthful 
hearers,  while  they  unconciously  caught  the  true 
Parisian  idiom  and  accent.  Geography  is  taught 
in  the  same  manner,  by  a  native  of  England  in 
his  own  language.  These  three  exercises  are 
confined  to  boys  in  the  two  highest  classes,  after 
they  have  already  acquired,  while  in  the  lowest 
class,  the  rudiments  of  these  two  foreign  languag¬ 
es.  Taking  a  look  into  the  third  school-room, 
we  found  the  youngest  class  receiving  their  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  French  language,  and  to  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  natural  history,  (one  of  the  most  amus¬ 
ing  subjects  for  children,)  at  the  same  time.  This 
was  done  by  the  professor  writing,  in  chalk  on  a 
large  slate,  a  few  lines  of  French,  on  the  impor¬ 
tant  mineral  coal.  As  he  slowly  pronounced 
each  Word,  the  children  copied  it  into  their  writing 
books,  and  then  the  meaning  of  each  word,  and 
of  the  whole  sentence,  was  explained  to  them. 
Thus  the  first  notions  of  the  grammar  and  orthog¬ 
raphy  of  the  language  are  learned  practically,  and 
therefore  with  ease  and  pleasantly  ;  and  the  same 
with  English,  so  to  fit  them,  on  entering  the  sec¬ 
ond  class,  to  pursue  their  study  of  these  lan- 
gpiages  by  the  exercise  above  mentioned. 

Besides  the  instruction  in  sacred  history,  a 
priest  attends  to  teach  the  children  the  catechism 
and  the  doctrines  of  their  church.  They  are  form¬ 
ing  also  a  small  museum  of  natural  history,  with 
materials  collected  in  excursions  into  the  country 
during  the  summer. 

The  present  course  of  instruction  lasts  about 
four  years,  and  costs  about  J032  per  annum,  with 
£2  entrance  money.  It  is,  however,  in  contem¬ 
plation  shortly  to  extend  the  range  of  instruction 
by  the  addition  of  a  further  four  year’s  course, 
which  will  include  Latin,  logic,  and  metaphysics, 
commercial  jurisprudence,  the  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  commerce  (by  the  medium  of  the  German 
language,)  algebra,  chemistry  applied  to  the  arts, 
mechanics,  and  anatomy. 

Children  taught  by  methods  so  well  adapted  to 
their  ages,  tastes  and  pursuits,  can  be  easily 
managed  without  the  necessity  of  violent  punish¬ 
ments,  which  are  requisite  where  irksome  em¬ 
ployments  are  the  constant  cause  of  disgust  and 
lassitude.  The  discipline  is  chiefly  maintained  by 
means  of  the  parents,  whose  attention  is  constant¬ 
ly  called  to  their  child’s  conduct  and  process,  by 
means  of  a  daily  report  made  to  each  in  writ- 
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TERRACULTURAL. 

The  tuhetance  alluded  to  in  the  following  note  of  Prof 
Green,  was  brought  from  the  farm  of  Rev.  Jacob  K.  Castner, 
of  Manstield,  W  arren  county,  N.  J.  It  is  a  deposite  of  ve- 
ge  able  matter,  chiefly  made  by  a  small  stream.  Many  such 
are  found  all  over  the  couiitiy  and  if  they  were  dug  nut  and 
suitably  applied,  would  atford  a  vast  fund  of  wealth  to  the 
farmers.  We  hn[)e  to  hear  from  Mr.  C.  the  result  of  his 
experiments,  now  in  progress. 

“  The  substance  brought  from  N.  J.  for  analysis,  contains 
20  per  cent,  of  Geine,  or  Soluble  vegetable  matter.  The 
remaining  insoluble  part  is  chiefly  an  undecnniposed  vegeta¬ 
ble  matter,  containing  a  small  |)ortiun  of  .-ilex.  The  amount 
of  soluble  vegetable  matter  which  it  contains,  will  make  it  a 
profitable  manure  in  its  present  state ;  but  the  addition  of 
an  alkali  will  increase  its  fertilizing  properties— experiment 
decides  in  favor  ol  ashes,  or  the  ley  of  ashes,  as  the  con^ 
pound  formed  is  more  soluble  than  that  made  with  lime. 

For  the  Educator. 

No.  2. 

THE  ATMOSPHERE  IN  RELATION  TO  VEGE¬ 
TATION. 

Aqueous  vapor,  the  fourth  principle  which  exists  in  the 
atmosphere,  varies  considerably  in  its  proportion  with  the 
changes  of  temperature.  The  maximum  quantity  of  water 
which  a  cubic  foot  of  air  will  dissolve  at  the  temperature  of 
66  F.  has  been  found  by  direct  experiment  to  amount  to  11 
grains.  Held  in  solution  in  this  proportion,  aqueous  vapor 
is  invisible  so  long  as  the  temperature  continues  at  66,  or 
a  few  degrees  below  the  heat  of  summer,  since  the  air  deptv 
sits  none  of  the  moisture,  and  to  the  senses  appears  perfect¬ 
ly  dry.  The  capacity  of  suspending  a  larger  amount  of 
moisture  increases  with  the  elevation  of  temperature,  the 
air  itself  remaining  transparent  and  comparatively  dry.  This 
is  the  first  or  invisible  state  in  which  moisture  exists  in  the 
atmosphere.  In  its  visible  form  vapor  is  seen  as  soon  as  the 
heat  of  the  air  is  reduced,  being  condensed  from  its  elastic 
and  invisible  state,  into  clouds,  which  float  in  the  higher  and 
cooler  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  or  into  mists  and  fogs  on 
the  earth,  which  rise  and  assume  the  elastic  state  as  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  restored.  By  a  beautiful  law  which  governs  the 
change  of  liquids  from  the  non-elastic  to  the  elastic  state  and 
the  reverse,  evaporation  and  condensation,  mutually  regu¬ 
late  each  other ;  the  former  being  produced  by  heat  while 
it  causes  cold,  and  the  letter  accelerated  by  cold  while  it 
evolves  heat.  Evaporation,  moreover,  being  hastened  by 
heat,  moisture  is  most  abundant  in  the  air  when  most  need¬ 
ed,  and  in  protracted  droughts  of  the  summer,  when  the 
earth  is  parched  hy  the  excessive  heat  of  the  sun,  the  air 
conveys  from  the  great  sources  of  water,  plentiful  vapors, 
preventing  too  great  abstraction  ofimoisture  from  vegetation, 
and  refreshing  it  in  copious  falls  of  dew. 

The  preceding  are  the  ponderable  constituents  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  from  which  it  receives  its  peculiar  properties,  and 
through  which  it  produces  great  and  important  chemical 
changes  upon  the  various  bodies  which  are  exposed  to  it 
upon  the  surface  of  the  Globe.  In  addition  to  these,  there 
are  at  certain  times,  and  in  particular  locations  other  princi¬ 
ples  in  the  air,  such  as  various  exhalations  from  the  decom¬ 
position  of  animal  and  vegetable  matters.  These,  however, 
are  in  small  and  variable  proportions,  and  producing  autunr- 
nal  diseases  in  the  form  of  miasmata,  are  most  interesting  ts 
the  physician  and  those  who  are  directly  exposed  to  their 
action. 
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For  the  Educator. 

No.  3. 

THE  IMPONDERABT-E  AGENTS  OF  THE  AT- 
MOSPHEKE. 

The  impoiidcrahlefluidti  which  exist  in  the  air,  or  through 
it  act  upon  vegetation,  arc  electicity,  light,  and  caloric  or  the 
material  principle  of  heat. 

1.  Elecliiity,  I'hc  electric  fluid  pervades  every  part  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  in  a  continued  though  secret  action,  exerts  a  pow¬ 
erful  influence  in  the  production  of  various  phenomena  of 
the  material  world.  For  the  purpose  of  experiment,  electri¬ 
city  is  developed  hy  mechanical  means,  by  the  friction  of 
certain  substances,  wnich  possess  the  projrerty  of  retaining 
it  when  evolved  upon  their  surface,  such  as  glass,  aml>er, 
rosin,  sulphur  and  scaling  wax.  They  are  hence  called 
electric  or  non-conducting  substances.  The  arrangement  of 
the  cylinder  or  plate,  conductors,  and  Leyden  phial,  consti¬ 
tute  the  electrical  machine. 

When  collected  upon  electric  bodice  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  pass  to  others,  which  have  the  property  of  conducting  it, 
electricity  passes  with  a  snapping  or  cracking  noise  and  the 
emission  of  light.  Similar  phenomena  are  produced  on  a 
larger  scale  in  nature  when  the  electric  fluid  is  accumulated 
in  the  clouds,  the  air  serving  the  part  of  an  insulating  or 
non-conducting  body,  and  fur  a  time  preventing  the  reBU)ra- 
tion  of  the  electric  equilibrium,  which  finally  takes  place 
with  .he  production  of  thunder  and  lightning.  Electricity 
seems  in  some  unknown  way  to  be  connected  with  the  pro- 
daction  of  the  aurora  borealis  or  northern-lights,  whirlwinds, 
hurricanes,  and  the  violent  storms  of  hail  so  common  in  the 
summer  season,  in  many  portions  of  temperate  climates.  Its 
agency  in  hastening  the  germination  of  seeds,  was  shown 
by  Day,  by  immersing  them  in  water  in  a  positive  or  highly 
saturated  electrical  state.  Its  action  is  not  less  evident  in  the 
rapid  growth  of  vegetation  in  the  high  electric  condition  of 
the  atmostphere  during  the  thunder-storms.  There  seems 
indeed,  from  some  recent  experiments,  to  be  a  continued 
transfer  of  electricity  going  on  from  plants  to  the  atmosphere 
In  the  process  of  vegetation. 

2.  Light.  The  influence  of  light  upon  vegetation  is,  perhaps^ 
still  more  powerful  than  that  of  electricity.  Without  the  action 
of  light,  many  of  the  chemical  changes  necessary  to  healthy 
vegetable  growth  are  not  produced  ;  it  facilitates  the  action 
of  the  vessels  upon  the  nutritive  principles  presented  to  them 
and  promotes  the  performance  of  those  functions,  on  which 
depend  the  production  of  fruit,  and  the  firmness,  color,  and 
stability  of  the  difierent  parts  of  the  vegetable  system. 

The  examination  of  the  laws  of  motion,  reflection,  refrac¬ 
tion,  and  particular  properties  of  light,  belong  to  the  science 
of  optics. 

3.  Caloric  or  elementary  fire  is  the  princi  pie  which  pro¬ 
duces  the  sensation  of  beat,  as  it  passes  from  one  body  to 
another.  It  exists  in  the  air  and  in  all  substances,  whether 
gaseous,  liquid,  or  solid,  the  different  forms  which  matter 
assumes  according  to  the  amount  of  caloric  combined  with 
its  particles. 

Caloric  is  produced  by  mechanical  means,  as  percussion 
and  friction,  by  chemical  combination,  and  by  electricity  and 
galvanism,  but  its  great  and  perhaps  original  source  is  the 
sun,  from  which  it  moves  to  the  earth  accompanied  by 
light,  at  the  rate  of  195,000  miles  in  a  second  of  time.  It 
passes  through  solid  bodies  by  conduction,  and  through  the 
air  and  transparent  liquids  by  radiation,  and  through  traiis- 
parant  and  colored  liquids,  under  certain  conditions,  by  cir¬ 
culation. 

From  its  property  of  causing  expansion,  caloric  facilitates 
many  of  the  functions  of  plants,  stimulates  the  various  or¬ 
gans  to  action  and  promotes  the  peculiar  healthful  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  nutritive  juices.  With  the  redut^on  of  temper¬ 


ature  in  autumn,  the  fluids  thicken  and  are  retarded  in  their 
motion,  and  the  vessels,  deprived  of  their  accustomed  stim¬ 
ulus,  have  their  action  in  a  great  measure  suspended  until 
the  return  of  spring. 

In  the  preceding  articles  on  the  ponderable  and  impon¬ 
derable  constituents  of,  the  air,  those  properties  have  been 
descrilied,  which  it  is  hojted  will  lie  sufficient  to  introduce 
them  to  the  agricultural  portion  of  the  readers  of  the  Edu¬ 
cator,  and  indure  them  to  look  to  the  proper  sources  for 
more  particular  instruction.  The  application  of  the  physi¬ 
cal  sciences  to  agriculture  makes  it  necessary  to  the  farmer 
to  acquaint  himself  with  the  general  principles  of  those 
sciences  in  order  ti>  keep  pace  with  the  improvements  daily 
making  in  scientific  agriculture. 

It  was  reserved  for  those  of  the  present  century  to  apply 
these  sciences  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  much  has 
already  been  accomplished  ;  but  until  the  majority  of  those 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  are  prepared  by  proper  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  laws  of  the  physical  sciences,  agricul¬ 
ture,  the  first  and  j.urest  source  of  public  prosperity  cannot 
lie  nuich  accelerated  in  improvement.  Let  those,  therefore, 
who  are  pre-eminently  “the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  coun¬ 
try,”  take  heed  lest  they  stand  in  the  way  of  the  impiove. 
ments  now  in  o|>eration,  and  thus  retard  the  advancemen- 
of  that  department  of  science,  in  which  their  own,  and  the 
nation’s  prosperity  is  concerned. 


Marsh  Mud.  Every  intelligent  farmer  pnrb- 
ahly  knows,  that  this  substance  forms  an  excel¬ 
lent  manure;  although  I  apprehend  it  is  employ¬ 
ed  far  less  than  its  value  demands.  An  intelligent 
farmer  in  Maryland,  states,  that  he  “deems  it 
more  valuable  than  barnyard  manure  and  that 
“  it  never  failed  in  any  application  he  made  of  it.” 
He  also  prefers  it  to  marl,  because  “  it  is  more 
accessible,  its  effects  are  quicker  and  much  more 
can  be  done  in  the  way  of  improvement  for  the 
same  money.” — At  the  same  time  he  confesses, 
that  the  permanent  advantages  of  marl  are  much 
greater ;  and  thinks  that  marl  and  marsh  mud  will 
both  be  improved  by  combination.  This  last  re¬ 
mark  appears  still  more  important,  when  we  as¬ 
certain  what  it  is  that  gives  an  agricultural  value 
to  this  substance.  The  fact  is,  it  sometimes  con¬ 
tains  a  large  quantity  of  geine,  aud  sometimes 
but  little,  while  a  quantity  of  the  salts  of  lime, 
soda  and  magnesia,  is  rather  large  ;  so  that  some¬ 
times  a  mixture  of  marl  will  be  of  service,  and 
sometimes  not.  [N.  E.  Farmer. 


BushnelVs  Drill  Harrow. — We  have  had  this 
in  operation,  and  it  justifies  the  high  expectation 
we  expressed  of  its  value.  It  differs  from  any 
we  have  seen  in  this :  the  forward  wheel  pulver¬ 
izes  and  levels  the  surface,  and  thus  enables  the 
workmen  to  graduate  the  coulter,  while  the  after 
breaks  and  presses  upon  the  seed  the  earth  which 
it  thrown  upon  it  by  the  brush  or  rake  which  is 
applied  behind  the  hopper.  This  machine  drops 
four  or  eight  turnip  seeds,  at  intervals  of  about 
eight  inches  ;  and  it  has  slides  adapted  to  seeds  of 
all  sizes,  which  may  be  used  at  pleasure.  These 
sides  are  of  tin.  They  ought  to  be  of  wrought 
iron,  like  those  in  Merchant’s  drill,  which  latter, 
by  the  bye,  suffers  nothing  in  reputation  or  value 
by  being  better  known.  A  Scotch  farmer,  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  drill  barrows  of  his  native  coun¬ 
try,  and  who  has  used  Bushnell’s,  pronounces  it 
the  best  he  ever  tried.  Ample  reference  to  the 
patentee  and  venders,  will  be  found  in  onr  back 
numbers. 


Mr.  Thorp  has  improved  his  'Purnip  hoe,  by 
making  the  shank,  which  connects  the  cutting 
part  with  the  eye,  stronger  and  of  better  iron,  and 
by  using  better  copper  rivets  than  heretofore. 
This  hoe  is  worthy  the  attention  of  every  turnip 
raiser,  and  of  every  gentleman  who  takes  exer¬ 
cise  with  a  hoe  in  his  garden. — Cultivator. 

ROHAN  POTATOES. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  at  the  ca^ 
tie  show  last  week,  was  the  mighty  products 
from  a  few  Rohan  Potatoes.  It  is  a  new  species, 
very  large,  excellent  in  quality,  and  productive 
beyond  all  other  potatoes.  One  potato  presented 
by  Mr.  Colman  last  year  to  M.-.  W.  Clark,  jr.  of 
this  town,  was  planted  by  him.  and  the  product 
this  fall  is  ttoo  and  a  quarter  bushels  !  Mr. 
Charles  Nichols,  from  one  peck  of  the  same  kind, 
has  raised  this  year  sixteen  and  a  half  bushels  J 
Mr.  Roswell  Hubbard  also  raised  from  four 
pounds  of  the  Rohannas  18  bushels,  which  weigh- 
eb  1173  pounds  !  Such  productions  exceed  any 
thing  of  the'  kind  ever  before  known  in  these 
parts.  We  are  glad  to  notice  that  a  large  quanU- 
ty  of  the  potatoes  for  seed  were  distributed  gra¬ 
tuitously  among  the  farmers  of  the  country. 
Northampton  Cour. 

Spinning  Flax  by  machinery — A  gentlemao 
in  New  Jersey  thinks  he  has  accomplished  the 
end  so  long  and  so  laboriously  sought  for,  of 
bringing  flax  into  a  condition  to  be  spun  like  cot¬ 
ton.  We  have  seen  samples  of  the  flax  in  its  nine 
or  ten  different  stages,  until  it  is  reduced  to  a 
short  staple  material  very  much  resembling  cot¬ 
ton.  Wc  have  also  seen  thread,  spun  from  flax  so 
prepared  on  common  cotton  machinery,  and  it 
appeared  well.  The  inventor  thinks  he  can  pro¬ 
duce  linens  as  cheap  as  cottons.  The  whoU 
process,  beginning  with  the  flax  in  stalk,  is  per¬ 
formed  without  water-rotting,  and  occupies  but  a 
day  or  two.  If  there  is  no  mistake  about  the 
matter,  and  we  do  not  perceive  any,  the  inven¬ 
tion  approximates  towards  Whitney's  cotton-gin 
in  importance. 

Dialogue  on  Hogs. — “Friend,”  said  a  shrewd 
quakcr,  to  a  man  with  a  drove  of  hogs;  “hast  any 
h'’gs  in  this  drove  with  large  bones?”  “Yes,” 
replied  the  drover,  they  all  have.”  “Hast  any 
with  long  heads  and  sharp  noses?”  “yes  all  have.* 
“Hast  any  with  long  ears  like  those  of  the  ele, 
phant,  hanging  down  over  his  eyes?”  “Yes,  all 
my  drove  are  of  that  description,  and  will  suit 
you  exactly.”  “I  rather  think  they  would  not 
suit  me,  friend,  if  they  are  such  as  thou  describ- 
est  them.  Thou  may’st  drive  on. 


Prices  of  Mulberries  in  the  Baltimore  market. 

Sales  of  morns  multicaulis  trees  are  now  mak¬ 
ing  in  the  Baltimore  market  rt  lOcts.  for  the  root 
with  one  bud,  and  cts.  per  bud  for  the  main 
stem  and  lateral  btanches. 

Beat  This. — We  learn  from  the  Yankee  Par¬ 
mer  that  Sampson  Washburn  of  East  Bridgewater 
has  raised  this  season,  from  one  pumpkin  seed, 
spontaneous  growth,  30  pnnmkins,  all  fair  I 
Whole  weight  743  pounds.  One  weighed  80 
pounds,  four  grew  so  near  together  ae  to  touch. 
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THE  ROHAN  POTATO. 

We  find  the  following  notice  of  this  newly  in¬ 
troduced  variety,  in  one  of  Thorburn’s  advertise¬ 
ments.  We  have  seen  a  small  lot  of  these  pota¬ 
toes,  and  think  highly  of  them,  and  have  no  doubt 
they  will  prove  a  valuable  acquisition  to  our  coun- 
try. 

This  potato  was  introduced  into  this  country 
from  Switzerland,  and  surpasses  all  others  in  size 
and  productiveness,  and  is  for  stock  an  unrivalled 
production ;  it  is  also  said  to  be  farinaceous  and 
of  excellent  flavor.  Three  tubers  chosen  at  ran¬ 
dom  weighed  13  to  31  oz.,  11  to  9  oz.,  and  9  to 
13  02.,  and  a  small  tuber,  having  only  four  eyes, 
weighed,  when  planted,  a  few  grains  less  than  half 
an  ounce,  produced  48^  lbs. ;  the  earth  is  dug  20 
inches  deep,  and  the  sets  containing  two  of  three 
eyes,  are  dibbled  in,  font  feet  apart.  This  state¬ 
ment  is  from  an  Agricultural  psper  in  Switzerland. 
“The  Cultivator”  for  Nov.  1837,  (page  142)  re¬ 
marks,  “  We  obtained  two  tubers  from  Prance  last 
fall,  and  the  kindness  of  an  esteemed  friend  near 
Catskill  enabled  us  to  increas  our  seed  to  twelve 
pounds.  We  divided  the  tubers  into  sets  of  two 
eyes  each,  and  planted  one  set  on  a  hill,  four  feet 
apart,  in  a  piece  of  ground  much  shaded,  and  in 
rather  low  condition.  We  dug,  measured  and 
weighed  the  crop  on  the  28th  September, 
weighed  525lbs.,  and  measured  6  bushels ;  35  of 
the  largest  tubers  filling  a  bushel  basket.  We 
have  hardly  been  able  yet  to  decide  upon  the 
quality  of  this  potato,  having  hardly  tasted  of  one; 
yet  we  deem  it  equal  to  the  English  white.  Oth¬ 
ers,  however,  in  whose  opinion  we  place  great 
confidence,  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  them 
superior  for  the  table ;  they  are  undoubtedly  the 
most  productive  variety  of  the  potato  we  have 
met  with.” 

Mr.  Peck  of  Adams,  Mass.,  from  two  of  these 
potatoes  planted  the  present  season,  hed  a  yield 
of  75  lbs.  7  oz. ;  a  bushel  weighed  61  lbs.,  and 
50, 'potatoes  to  a  bushel,  and  this  fine  return  in  the 
present  unfavorable  eeason  for  potato  crops. 


From  the  Cultivator. 

MODE  OF  PLANTING  CEDAR  HEDGES. 

Judge  Buel. — In  looking  over  number  11  of 
the  Cultivator,  I  noticed  the  method  of  planting  a 
cedar  hedge,  as  recommended  by  John  Taylor,  of 
Caroline  county,  Va.  and  as  I  should  infer,  also 
advised  by  the  Cultivator. 

I  have  at  least  as  handsome  a  cedar  hedge  as  I 
have  ever  seen,  and  raised  with,  perhaps,  one 
twentieth  part  of  the  trouble  that  is  required  to  dig 
up  and  transport  each  plant,  with  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  pounds  of  earth  attached  to  the  roots,  as 
recommended  by  him. 

Mv  plan  was  this :  on  the  last  of  the  third 
month,  (march,)  1838,  a  trench  was  first  partially 
opened  to  the  wedth  of  a  spade ;  the  remaining 
earth  to  the  depth  of  nine  inches,  was  worked  to  a 
fine  mellow  state  and  not  removed.  With  the  aid 
of  a  small  boy,  in  about  one  day,  I  obtained  the 
plants  from  the  fields,  and  nearly*  finished  the 
planting ;  a  single  stroke  with  a  grubbing  hoe, 
near  the  plant,  would  loosen  the  soil,  and  then  re¬ 
moved  carefully,  but  without  any  earth  attached 
to  the  roots.  The  plants  were  from  six  to  eigh¬ 
teen  inches  high,  and  the  roots  of  each  dipped  in 
water,  as  planted.  They  are  placed  in  a  single 
row,  from  four  to  six  inches  apart,  requiring  from 


3000  to  350  plants  ;  and  out  of  this  number  not 
and  dozen  failed  to  grow.  The  hedge  is  about 
forty  yards  in  length,  (seperating  my  yard  and  vin- 
yard,)  and  so*close  as  entirely  to  obstruct  the  view 
from  the  opposite  side  :  is  about  eight  feet  high, 
and  from  four  to  five  feet  through  at  the  bottom  ; 
the  average  size  from  eight  or  nine  years  past. 
The  annual  pruning  will  soon  reduce  it  to  six  feet 
high,  and  about  two  and  a  half  thick. 

A  common  farm  hand  will  prune  it  in  a  few 
hours,  and  it  then  presents  a  beautiful  appearance; 
the  top  is  dipt  with  pruning  shears,  and  the  sides 
with  a  common  mowing  scythe,  very  evenly  and 
expeditiously,  mowing  perpendicularly. 

No  hedge  that  I  have  met  with,  is  more  orna¬ 
mental;  and  few  are  made  with  less  labor;  if 
care  is  taken  to  keep  them  well  pruned,  there  is 
no  danger  of  their  not  being  thick  enough  at  the 
bottom. 

If  the  above  hasty  remarks  are  considered  worth 
a  place  iq  the  Cultivator,  please  make  use  of 
them. 

1  am  respectfully,  E.  S. 

Harewood Montg'y  Co.  Md.  \»t  mo.  8th,  1838. 

Remark.— We  thank  our  anonymous  corres¬ 
pondent  for  the  above  valuable  communication. 
The  red  cedar  grows  upon  most  of  the  atlantic 
border,  and  we  are’nom  satisfied,  that  with  moder¬ 
ate  care,  red  cedar  hedges  may  be  made  to  grow 
and  do  well.  We  did  not  intend  to  recommend 
Mr.  Taylor’s  mode  of  planting;  in  fact  we  did 
not  give  the  matter  a  thought — considering  Mr. 
Taylor’s  authority  as  sufficient.  But  we  do  re¬ 
commend  the  above  mode  with  two  slight  varia¬ 
tions  ;  first,  that  the  roots  of  the  plants  be  dipped 
in  a  thin  grout,  that  is  loam  and  water  made  of 
the  consistence  of  porrage,  and  that  the  transplant¬ 
ing  be  delayed  till  the  spring  growth  has  commen¬ 
ced— satisfactorily  appearing,  from  experience 
as  well  as  philosophy,  that  all  evergreens  are 
most  succesfully  transplanted  while  in  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  growth.  It  may  be  well ,  after  the  planting 
is  done,  to  cover  the  ground  about  the  roots  with 
straw  or  litter,  to  prevent  evaporation. — Cond. 
Cult. 


CHINESE  MORUS  MULTICAULIS,  &c. 

At  the  Linnsean  Gardens,  Flushing  New  York. 

35,000 

Splendid  trees  of  the  genuine  Moms  Multicaulis  are  yet 
remaining  for  sale,  at  moderate  prices,  according  to  their 
size, — and  also  cuttings  of  the  same.  None  of  the  hum¬ 
bug  kind  are  sold  at  this  establishment.  Also  20,000  trees 
of  the  splendid  Morus  Expanse,  which  has  very  large  leaves, 
greatly  loved  by  the  worm ;  it  is  very  hardy,  and  yields  silk 
of  the  first  excellence.  A  great  supply  of  the  Moretti  or 
Alpine  mulberry,  the  Canton,  Dandolo,  B  roussa,  Asiatic, 
Pyramidalis,  of  Lombardy,  Morus  al  ata,  and  other  va¬ 
rieties. 

Also— Fmit^nd  Ornamental  trees.  Plants  and  Seeds  of 
every  kind,  and  an  immense  stock  of  Bulbous  Flower  Roots, 
just  arrived  from  Holland— Silk  Worms  Eggs  of  every  kind 
at  the  lowest  prices,  and  White  Italian,  Canton  and  Moretti 
or  Alpine  Mulberry  seeds  in  any  quantity. 

The  Morus  Multicaulis  trees  raised  here  have  one  third 
more  joints  and  buds,  than  Southern  trees,  and  of  course 
are  worth  50  per  cent  more  for  propagation  ;  and  the  wood 
becomes  as  mature  and  perfect  on  the  high  exposed  position, 
our  Nurseries  occupy  as  at  any  place  in  the  Union — Also, 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Bulbous  Roots,  Green  House 
Plants,  and  seeds  of  all  kinds  for  sale  in  large  or  small  parcels. 

Priced  catalogues  will  be  sent  to  every  applicant  and  or¬ 
ders  per  mail  will  be  executed  with  as  much  precision  and 
despatch  as  if  the  purchasers  were  present,  And  will  be  pack¬ 
ed,  so  as  to  be  sent  to  the  remotest  region  with  safety. 

WM.  PRINCE  &  SON. 

Nov.  6,  1838. 


LAFAYETTE  COLLEGE, 
EASTON,  Pa. 

The  students  of  this  Institution  will  reassemble  for  the 
Winter  Session,  on  Wednesday  the  31st  October,  irutant 
The  arrangements  for  the  ensuing  session  are  as  follows: 

Logic  and  Moral  Philosophy,  Geo.  Junkin,  D.  D.  Principal. 

Rhetoric  and  Belles  Letters,  Rev.  David  X.  Junkin. 

Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  W.  M'Cartney, 

Chemistry,  Traill  Green,  M,  D. 

German,  French  and  Italian,  Rev,  Frederick  Schmidt. 

Elements  of  Jurisprudence,  James  M.  Porter,  Esq. 

Geology,  Peter  A.  Browne,  Esq. 

The  course  for  graduation,  extends  over  four  years.  Stu¬ 
dents  entering  the  Freshman  Class  are  examined  on  Sal¬ 
lust,  Virgil,  Mairs  Syntax,  Greek  Grammar  and  Collectanea 
Grffica  Minora. 

A  modified  course,  for  non-professional  men,  comprising 
Mathematics,  Modem  Languages,  and  Natural  and  Moral 
Philosophy,  has  also  been  introduced. 

The  discipline  of  the  Institution  is  stiict  but  paternal.  In 
addition  to  the  ordinary  checks  and  restraints,  resulting  from 
systematic  vigilance,  every  effort  is  Used  both  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Professors  for  developing  and  strengthening  the 
moral  principles  of  the  students. 

Physical  Education  is  also  carefully  attended  to.  With 
this  view,  opportunities  arc  furnished  to  the  Students  of  de¬ 
voting  two  or  three  hours  daily  to  manual  labour  in  Garden¬ 
ing,  Farming,  Printing  and  Carpentering;  and  the  value  of 
their  labor  is  deducted  from  their  bills. 

The  department  of  the  College  to  which  the  attention  of 
the  public  in  at  present,  respecfully  requested  is  the  TEACH¬ 
ERS  SE.MINARY  and  MODEL  SCHOOL  about  to  be 
opened  under  the  care  of  Professor  Cunningham  and  Mr. 
William  Dunn,  late  of  The  Edinburgh  Institution.  The 
candidate  teachers  will  prosecute  Iheir  studies  in  Mathemat. 
ics  and  Philosophy  under  the  ordinary  Professors  in  the 
Collegiate  department.  They  will  be  instructed  in  the  theo¬ 
ry  and  practice  of  Teaching,  by  Prof.  Cunningham,  and 
will  be  employed  a  portion  of  the  day  in  giving  lessons  un¬ 
der  his  inspection,  on  the  plan  pursued  in  the  Prussian 
and  French  Seminaries  for  Teachers.  The  Model  School 
will  be  taught  by  Mr.  Dunn,  whose  experience  as  a  teacher 
and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  best  systems  of  instruction 
have  recommended  him  to  the  trustees,  as  a  fit  person  for 
the  office,  and  who  resigned  his  situation  in  The  Edinburgh 
Institution,  to  accept  the  appointment. 

The  instruction  given  in  the  Model  School  will  comprise 
all  the  branches  of  a  thorough  English  education.  Pupils, 
intended  for  the  Collegiate  department,  will  attend  in  addi¬ 
tion  the  adjunct  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages, 

Parents  desirous  of  placing  their  children  in  the  preparahv 
ry  school  are  request^  to  make  early  application.  Young 
men  intending  to  devote  themselves  to  the  profession  of 
Teaching,  will  find  it  their  interest  to  enroll  themselves  in  the 
Teachers  Seminary  as  numerous  applications  are  made  to  the 
College  for  qualified  Teachers.  Individuals  of  wealth  and 
public  spirit  interested  in  the  advancement  of  Education, 
have  now  an  opportunity  of  promoting  that  end  by  aiding 
young  men  to  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  held  out  for 
qualifying  themselves  as  Teachers. 

THE  EXPENSES  ARE 

FOR  THE  WINTER  TERM  OF  22  WEEKS. 

Boarding,  Tuition,  use  of  Rooms  and  Library  $63.  Fusl 
and  attendance  per  Room  $12.  Washing  3  cents  per  piece. 

FOR  THE  SUMMER  TERM  OF  20  WEEKS 

Boarding,  Tuition  &c.,  $60. 

For  Tuition  without  board  in  the  College  department  $15 
per  term ;  in  the  Model  School  $8  00.  Board  can  be 
obtained  in  the  town  at  from  $2  to  $3  per  week,  in  the  Col¬ 
lege,  as  above. 

The  actual  College  expenses  where  two  Student  occupy 
a  room  fall  a  little  under  $140  per  annum.  From  this  is 
deducted  the  value  of  the  Students  labor  in  the  Shops,  Farm 
and  Garden,  which  of  course  depends  upon  his  dilligenoe 
and  capacity. — During  last  term  it  varied  from  00  00  (for 
some  have  wrought  none)  to  $29. 

The  New  York  Comtnereial  Advertiser,  New  York  Ob¬ 
server,  Trenton  Emporium,  United  States  GazetteandPr» 
hyterian  Philadelphia  Baltimore  American,  and  Harris¬ 
burg  Reporter,  will  insert  the  above  weekly  for  six  weeks 
ana  send  their  bills  to  this  office. 


